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manner that M. le Prince felt he must abandon all
hope of carrying it out. The Lorraines were not more
successful in their designs. When M. de Vaudemont
had first spoken of Mademoiselle d'Elbceuf, M. de
Mantua had appeared to listen favourably. This was
in Italy. Now that he was in Paris he acted very dif-
ferently. It was in vain that Mademoiselle d'Elboeuf
was thrust in his way, as though by chance, at the
promenades, in the churches; her beauty, which might
have touched many others, made no impression upon
him. The fact was that M. de Mantua, even long before
leaving his state, had fixed upon a wife.

Supping one evening with the Due de Lesdiguieres,
a little before the death of the latter, he saw a ring with
a portrait in it, upon the Duke's finger. He begged
to be allowed to look at the portrait, was charmed with
it, and said he should be very happy to have such a
beautiful mistress. The Duke at this burst out laugh-
ing, and said it was the portrait of his wife. As soon
as the Due de Lesdiguieres was dead, M. de Mantua
thought only of marrying the young widowed Duch-
ess. He sought her everywhere when he arrived in
Paris, but without being able to find her, because she
was in the first year of her widowhood. He therefore
unbosomed himself to Torcy, who reported the matter
to the King. The King approved of the design of M.
de Mantua, and charged the Marechal de Duras to
speak to the Duchesse de Lesdiguieres, who was his
daughter. The Duchess was equally surprised and
afflicted when she learned what was in progress. She
testified to her father her repugnance to abandon her-
self to the caprices and the jealousy of an old Italian